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FOREWORD FROM METROPOLITAN 



F irst rc3tc pubiic education is the foundation of a 
dynamic society 

Without quality public school instruction, the 
United States risks fts future in science, technology, 
finance and other fast-changing fields. 

For some 2.7 million young people now in 
elementary and secondary schools in New York 
State, the quality of their education is critical to 
their future, and to ours as well 

A key to better public education is the teacher 
Teachers are at the center of Ihe educational 
experience Despite enormous daily pressures, 
they are expected to transmit the accumulated 
knowledge of decades to children of differing 
backgrounds, abilities and needs--a tall order 

If wo as New \'ofkers truly want quality public 
oducotion, we must pay more attention to the 
needs and concerns of teachers. They must be 
on infegrai part of any effort to attain a higher 
level of educational excellence 

I his penetrating study dispels some long-standing 
myths about leachers It also confirms our respect 
fo< ^oochci s as responsible and concerned 
r)rotos5!onals Moreover this is one of the only 
^Judios iF^ recer^l years that actually seeks the 
viowb and insights of working teachers throughout 
New York 

Son^e of the findings arc uru"}xpected- and. w, 
mght add. very promising The results should 
f Kovide a sound basis for the thoughtful 
ccMisidorotion of eve^ryone interested in better 
teaching and better public education 

Metropolitan comrr-osioned this study as a 
?orT^par^ior^ report to tne national survey released 
in June 1984 

We are particularly pleased to be associated with 
i.ouis Harris and his distinguished organization. As 
expected, tiiey have produced a valuable and 
rrnjch needed look at our public school teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This study of teacher attitudes toward public 
education in New .York State is a companion 
report to the Metropoiitan Life Survey of the 
American Teacher, conducted for Metropolitan 
Life by Louis Harris and Associates. 



Recent rei:x)rts remind us tliat there ore many 
opinions about how to improve the quality of 
education and teaching in the United States. 
And altWfeugh teachers have been the focus of 
much attention—indeed, often sharp criticism— it 
seems odd that there has beert no more than 
passing interest in how teachers feel. While the 
educational leadership of this country has 
participated In the public dialogue on education, 
teachers themselves have not been asked what 
they believe is necessary to improv^^e system, it 
is not an overstatement to .claim that w^out the 
contribution of teachers, neither the dialogue nor 
' the ieform that might occur in f3ublic education 
con be viewed as complete, 

It is within this fromework that the Metropoliton Life 
Survey of the American Teacher was conceived. 
The opinions of New York State teachers ore the 
subject of this report, 

New York spent over $11.8 billion on elementofy 
and secondary public education for almost 2.7 
million enrolled youngsters in fiscal 1983. The 
system is diverse in the size of Its schools, as well 
as in the revenue- raising ability and expenditures 
of its school districts. The state is constitutionally 
responsible for financing education, but 
encourages schcxjl districts to exercise local 
control over budget, personnel, curriculum, 
and other matters. It allocates aix>ut 40 percent 
annually of its school districts' education revenues; 
which in 1984-86 amounted to over S5.3 billion. 



Th9 teachers of New York state have provided a 
wealth of information on the problems in their 
schools and what reforms they ^ink will work best. 
Teachers are generally united in their support for 
reforms that will improve teaching and equality of 
education. However, they are not so united in their 
perceptions of the seriousness of the problems 
facing their schools. . 
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H ■ New York, like many other states, is in a period 

Q of transitiort. For a number of years, the state 

H has sought the opinions of both the public and 

" professionals on educational issues While the 

opini9ns of New York teachers have often been 
4^ polled, never has such a comprehensive, 

' statistically rigorous sample been drawn. This 
survey affords the opportunity to see whether 
and in wt»at ways New York State teachers differ 
from teachers nationwide. Ultimately, it is these 
professionals who will shoulder the responsibility 
of implernenting reforms, Tl ,eir thoughtful 
consideration of a number of reforms can only 
advance the current education debate . 



METHODOLOGY The national Metropolitan Life Survey of the 

American Teacher, conducted by Louis Harris and 
Associates for Metropolitan Life insurance 
Company is based on 1,981 interviews- 
conducted by telephone among public school 
teachers on the elementary and secondary 
school levels, throughout the continental United 
States. Of these interviews, 500 were conducted 
among teachers in New York. The interviewing 
was conducted between March 21 and April 16, 
1984. 

Compieteinformotion about the national survey 
data (including detailed information about the 
survey methodology) has been produced in a 
separate volume, available from Metropolitan 

Life. 



NOTES ON READING An asterisk ( ' ) on a table signifies a value of less 
THE TABLES than one-half percent (0.6%). Percentages may 
not always add to 100% because of computer 
rounding, multiple answers from respondents, 
or the elmination of "no answers " 



PUBLIC RELEASE 
OF THE 
SURVEY FINDINGS 



All Louis Harris and Associates surveys are deslgfn- 
ed to adhere to the Code of Standards for Survey 
f?esearch of the Council of American Survey 
Research Organizations <CASI30) and the code of 
the National Council of Public Polls. Because data 
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from this survey wil.l be released to the public, any 
release must stipulate that the complete report is 
also availdbie, rather tfian simply an excerpt from 
the survey findings, . . 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

« 

Teachers in New York, like teachers throughout 
the nation, ore wide open to change in 
reforming ttie public schools, including those 
changes that will undoubtedly require sacritrces 
and extra effort from the teachers themselves. 



Emphasis on • When asked how the quality of educqtion could be 
basic skills improved, a majority (97-3%) see positive eff^ts 
from emphasis on basic skills suCh as reading, 
writing and'math. By 92-8%, New York teachers view 
broadening the curriculum to include areas such as 
computer literacy and foreign languages as also 
having a positive effect. 



School discipline • By 96-3%. New York teachers believe educational 
and safety a high quality would be enhafx:ed by placing a higher 
priority priority on scriool discipline and safety. 88- 1 1 % 
see positive effects in tightening graduation 
requirements to include more academically 
stringent subjects. By 92-7%, New York teachers 
react more favorably to establishing minimum 
competency tests for students at predetermined 
grade levels than do teachers nationwide (87- 1 2%). 
By 7 1 '25% . New York teachers are amenable to 
increosing the amount of i »omework required of 
students at every levei. 



Extension of school • By contrast, a greater majority of New York teachers 
day or year is (83-16%) than feochers throughout the U.S, (77-21%) 
unpopular do not view positively extending the length of the 

school day and a comparable (79-22%) majority in 
New York (versus 7 1 -26% nationwide) do not look 
with favor on extending the length of the school 
year 



New York teachers ore overwhelmingly receptive 
to n>easures that wifl improve the quaflty of 
teaching. 



Serve • By 92-8% teachers see positive effects from speciai 
opprenf fceship - incentives to encourage outstonding students to go 

into teaching. By 89-9%. New York teachers want 
new graduates to serve apprenticeships before 
certification. Furthermore. 48% of teachers in New 
York believe that those who teadh science and nr>ath 
and other subjects in which tinere are current 
shortages should receive higher salaries. 




Certified • Teachers oppose (by 6'' 36%) school districts' hiring 
teachers only talented people rtot certified to teach. 



^ New York teachers advocate increasing their 
accountability. 



Career ladders • An 88-8% majority favor the concept of career 
' preferred over ladders to provide greater opportunities, more 
periodic retesting responsibility, and more pay as a way to attract and 

keep better teachers. By 84- 1 5%, they also support 
changes that would make it easier for incomipetent 
teachers to be removed. Though supportive of 
periodic retesting of teachers in their own subject 
areas, fewer favor it, [59-39%). 



• New York teachers by on 88-12% margKn ore willing 
to hove their performance measured periodically 
by theii current administrators. A smaller majority 
(70-28%) are willing to hove their performance 
evaluated by a committee of teachers in their own 
school By 66-34%. New York teachers favor the use 
of standardized tests to measure the improvement 
of students in fheir classes, but ore less enthusiastic 
about thts proposal than are teachers nationwide 
(70-30%) A 60-40% majority would support the use 
of standardised tests to measure the improvement 
of an the students in their school compared to 
students in other schools. By 61 -39%, New York 
teachers are willing to have their performance 
evaluated by standardized tests that measure 
teachers' SKills 



Willing to have 
performance 
monitored using 
many oppro^bches 



An objective • Teachers have reservations about merit pay but a 
standard for merit 74-26% majority beHeve such a system could work 
pay needed if there was an objective standard by wh;ch a 
teacher's individual mer it couid be judged. 
Nationally, teochers hold a similar view [7 1 ^28%)- 



New Vtork teachers are opposed to both cuts in . 
federal tunding and participation In education. 



Opposed to • More so than teachers natioijwide, a clear majority 
vouctiers and of New Vork teachers want increased federal 
tuition tax credits funding. 65% (55% nationally). A 75-25% majority of 

teachers in New York ore opposed to giving tuition 
tax credits to families of children who do not attend 
public schools; And a 69-29% majority oppose a 




"voucher system;' in which each family would 
rcxreive a fixed amount for their children's education, 
irrespective of the type of school attended by their 
children. 



Despite their willingness to see major changes In 
the educational system that affect their own 
professional lives, New York teachers feel 
beleaguered by lack of respect and lock of 
financial support. 



No respect • Slightly more than six out of 1 0 (6 1 %) of New York 
teachers feel they ore not respected in today's 
soctetv. By comfxarison, o smaller margin of 
teachers nationwide hold this view (52-47%). A 
greater proportion of New York teachers , 59% {53% 
notlcnaliy] would not advise o young person to 
pursue a teaching career. 



Hard to earn • Or^e of the serious reservotions that New York 
o decent salary teachers have about theirj^rofessional role centers 

on financial concerns A 52-48% maj(brity do not 
believe that their jobs allow them to earn a decent 
salary, Few::: New York teachers feel tnf5> way than 
do teachers nationwide (62'37%]. 



Administratively 
overburdened 
and financially 
underfunded 



Compounding their troubles is the fact that by 68- 
32%, New York teachers feel they have to spend 
too nnuch time on administrative tasks. A 59-40% 
majority of New York teachers are convinced that 
the funds available for use by their own school are 
inadequate. 



lack of parental • New York teachers feel nereis not full parental or 
and community connmunity support for education. No more than 
support 48% of New York teachers (lower than the 54% of 
teachers nationwide) say their backing con be 
rated at least '*good." That figure drops to 43% 
among New York high school teachers. This feeling 
of a lock of support-tor education contributes to the 
* teachers' view that they are isolated from the larger 

community in facing problem^ in the schools. 
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New York teochers feel strongly about the 
^professional problems they feel beset them. 



Student apathy • A substantial 67-33% majority ^eel that lack of 

student interest in their classes is a serious problem, 
and 45% feel that their classes are over'::rowdGd. 
Whiie a 57-41 % majority soy drugs are not a serious 
problem in their school, the number worried about 
drugs incr^ses to a 57% majority in the junior high 
schools and 62% in the high schools. The drug 
problem is believed to be more serious in New York 
than nationwide. (Only 46% of teachers in the United 
States soy drugs are a serious problem in junior high 
school, and 57% soy drugs ore a problem in high 
school .) On the issue of drinking, a 68-3 1 % majority 
of New York teachers feel it is not serious where they 
teach, but a 57-43% majority of high school 
teachers say it is. 




Enough qualified 
teachers and 
discipline not 

serious problems 



Although a 55-44% majority of New York teachers 
arc convinced that their school does not have a 
serious problem getting anough qualified teachers, 
this IS lower than the figure for teochers nationwide 
(68-31%} A 53-47% majority of New York teachers 
soy that lock of discipline is not a problem, but the 
number worried about discipline increases to 68%* 
in city schools 



;'iew York teachers' evaluations of their own 
schools are more complex. On the surface, 
teachers give their own schools positive ratings 
in nearly every area. 



Schools ore • Whereas an 89- 1 1 % majority of New York teachers 
good but give a positive rating to the quality of teachers in 
not great their school, oniv 35% rate their colleagues 

excellent. Although o 77-21% majority rate the 
. curriculum iq their school positively only 2 1 % rOte it 
excellent, Compared with a 75-25% majority who 
feel positive about the ocademic standards in their 
school, no more than 25% say they are excellent. A 
7 1 -29% majority feel positive about the policy In 
their school regarding students with special needs, 
but no more than 3 1 % soy this policy is excellent. 



Materials, 
supplies and 
facilities are 

odaquate 



While a 60-40% majon^/ of New York teachers ore 
positive about the administrative support in their 
school for teachers, this \-s lower than the figure for 
teochers nationwide {68-3 1 %}. and only 2 1 % of 
teachers in New York rate this support as excellent 
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(compared to 31% nationwide.) Again, a 55^45% 
majority of New York teachers give passing marks to the 
disciplinary policy in their school, but only 16% say this 
policy is excellent. While by 57^43%. a majority feel 
positive about the availability of teaching materials 
and supplies in their school, only 23% rate this 
excellent. A 64-36% majority of New York teachers give 
positive marks to their school's physical facilities, but 
only 24% say those facilities are excellent. 



There is a gap between teachers* overall 
assessment of their own schools and their own 
job satisfaction. 



Genet ally teachers • While a high 87-12% majority give a positive roting 
are satisfied with to th^ir own school, only 37% soy it is excellent (Ipwer 
their jobs the \ the 42% for teachers nationwide). The 

b'^aakdown in rating according to school level is as 
tollows; 40% of New York teachers in elementary 
schools rote their own school positively 36% in junior 
high schools do so, as do 33% in high schools. When 
asked how satisfied they are with thei^ own jobs, by 
77-23% (lower than the 61-18% fnr teachers 
nationwide). New York teachers say they ore 
satisfied, but only 36% say they are very satisfied. 



III. 



NEW YORK TE/.CHERS RATE THEIR 
SCHOOLS 

New York Teachers like their schools. When Louis 
Harris and Associates, Inc., asked how they would 
rate the quality of <Klucation, almost half, 49%, 
rated it "good" and another 37% rated it 
"excellent." While generally viewing their schools 
favorably, teachers in different parts df the state 
cite different problems with their schools. City 
teachers are less positive about their schools than 
either suburban or rural teachers, as is evidenced 
by the proportion of teachers who believe that 
city schools are excellent, one out of four. City 
teacher? are troubled by the lack of support they 
receivG from administrators and by academic 
standards, discipline and school funding. In 
suburban areas, teachers are most concerned 
about student apathy. Rural school teachers are 
troubled by a different problem— lack of parental 
support. 



The differences of opinion regarding the ality 
of edi. cation reflect the diversity within the 
educational system. In New York there are 3,964 
public schools, of V. . .ich the majority, 2,429, are 
elementary schools. They are a port of 730 school 
districts, which range in size from fewer than 200 
pupi!r, to uver 92 1 ,0P0 pupils (New York City). 
Average Class Size, shows that the number of 
studentfi pe' classroom ranges from 14.7 in rural 
Lake George to 17,5 in New Y^City. * (See Chart 
1, page 12} 

in addition to size, there are great differences in 
income and property wealth, and hence the 
amount of revenue available for education 
among school districts (see Appendix 6-7). While 
■ there may be no direct or absolute linkage 
between revenue availability and educationc'. 
oi "^iity, the amount of revenue districts can sp'end 
determines teachers' salaries, curriculum and 
educational resources. In New York, the 
differences in district revenue are as great as the 
• differerices in size. For example, in 1 982-83, 
Nassau County, a suburban county, generated an 

•if CiossfocY. bi^e ir^ New I'o^k City was the same s\w as in Lake C^tge. New VorU City would hqve 10.000 mof© 
teacher^ tngn it ho'i cur^onfiy (See Appendix faOle 3) 
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Chart 1 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND PUPILS BY SIZE t 
NEW YORK STATE 1983-84 
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average of S5.800 per pupil in contrast to The 
$3,460 per pupil in rural Ontario County. New York 
City, the largest school district with 35% of all 
students, generated S3. 715 per pupil on average. 
Statewide, districts raised about $4,500 per pupIL 



New York teochers believe that the nnost serious 
problems facing their schools are students' lack 
of inlerest in their classes and inadequate 
financial support. Nationally, teachers share 
this view, but f^l the la^k of financial support is 
a somewhat more seriotis problem. This is not 
surprising, given that l^w York State spends 
more per pupil than that spent nationwide. The 
average education expenditure for the nation as 
a whole was $3,000 per student, as compared to 
$4,378 per student in New York. 



• Nearly two-thirds of teachers In New York State-- 
65% (nationally, the figure is 66%)— say that students' 
lack of interest in their classes is a serious problem. A 
slightly larger percentage of teachers in rural New 
York find student apathy to be a serious problem 
(70%). City tochers, too {by a 67-29% margin) 
are troubled by stucent apathy While suburban 
teachers are more optinnistic about educational 
problems in genera!, they are most concerned 
about student apathy (63%). 



• A smaller proportion of New York teochers feel that 
financial suppK^rt is a problem, 56% compore^l to 
63% nationally. City teachers feel the seriousness of 
inadequate financial support by a 67-29% majority.... 
Suburtxin and rural teachers are equally clivicied on 
the question of financiai ipport: 51% of suburban 
and 50% of rural teacheri.betteve it to be a problem, 
(See (phart 2. poge 44) 



When teachers across the country were asked if 
overcrowded classrooms Is a problem, by 63- 
46%, the majority believe It is not. Nationally, only 
city schools teachers believe it is a somewhat 
serious problem, in New Vbrk, city schcx^l teachers 
view overcrowded classes with considerable 
seriousness. 



Charts 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
NEW YORK AND THE UNITED STATES. 1983-84 




Number of Students 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Number of Students 
per Class 

Total Revenue (000) 

State 

Local 

Federdi 

Expenditure per Pupil 
(ADM)° 



NEW YORK 



2.633.600 
1.285.800 
1.347.800 

15.9 
$11,794.2 
4.868.0 

$4,278 



o At :M Av<»fo;:jo 1 )ailv MenU>efsrMp AygregaTe nTombership of oil sch(x:>ts dtvtdc^i t?v ^^^o nufnber of 
[ f.tjtiof ,v3i \ '.r/ otion Association sf/nx;^;^ of School 5fa?/sf/f;s M 
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This opinion is substantidfed by the differences in 
the number of students per classroom in New York 
State AH ciTies have an average class size of 1Z 
while the average for the state is lowen 15,8, 



• City teachers feei ma seriousness of overcrowded 
classrooms by a 7 1 -29% majoh^' only one-third of 
suburbon teachers, 32-68% und 40-60% of rural 
teachers hold a similor 



Generally speaking. New York teactieVs, as 
teachers nationwide, do not believe that either 
rif ugs o'^ drinking is a serious problem, except 
at th ugh school level. High school teachers, 
P'" iicularly iri the rural areas of New York, view 
inking and drugs with seriousness. 



• Rural high school teachers, by 60-40%, believe 
drugs to be o serious problerrj, in contrast to o 33- 
66% rDinority for city high school teachers and 0 41- 
sv u ^^^inority for suburban teachers. Rural teophers 
also boe a spfiCHjs problem with drinking, 50-50%, 
while their ctty and suburban counterparts do not, 
1 7' 79% and 32-66% respectively (See Chart 3. 
page 16] 



For the most part: New York teachers are more 
critical of their schools than teachers elsewhere 
in the United States. Nevertheless. New York 
teachers hold their schools in high regard 
irrespective of 'their experience, education or 
location in the state. 

Proportionately fewer New York teachers rote their 
schools "excellent" than teachers nationally, 
especially in the areas of administrative support 
for teachers, disciplinary policies and curriculum: 



• While 3 1 % of teachers in the nation believe they 
hove excellent administrative support only 21% of 
New York teochers ho!d that view, 



♦ While one out of four teachers nationwide rote their 
school's curriculum as "excellent/' slightly more than 
one out of five teachers in New York State do. 
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Charts 

PUPIL/TEACHER RATIOS 
FOR SELECTED NEW YORK CITiES. 1983-84 



Pupil/Classroom 
Teacher Ratios 



Selected r^ utica 
Cities 



New York City 



Rochester 



Niagara Falls 



Newburgh 



Jamestown 



Schenectady 



Allxiny 



Syracuse 



Mount Vernon 



rl Yonkers 



Buffalo 



BinghamTor 



Plattsburgh 



Poughkeepsie 



White Plains 



Aii Cities 



6 



17.6 



17.5 



17.3 



16.3 



16.2 



15.9 



g 



5 



15.6 



g 



15.6 



15.5 



15.4 



15.2 



15.0 



14.6 



'Z 



-z 



14.6 



13.9 



13.2 




17.0 



State Total 



15.8 



Source The Sta^e ^Uucu^ton Deponnwit, Put^wc School Enrviffr>enf and $foff. /P83'?P84 Intofmotton CB^^1B^ on 
Educotion AlDoriy N Y 



FRIC 



New York city school teachers are the most critical 
of their schools; those teaching in suburban and 
, ru;al areas are nnore complimentary. In particular: 



Only 26% of teochers In cities say their schwls 
are excellentiy funcled. while twice as many 
rural teachers, 50% and 44% of the teachers 
tmchttnesuburtoan schools excellently funded. 



• With respect to class size. 62% of city teochers judge 
their schcx)ls fair or poor; while 70% of rural teachers 
hold an opposite view and rate their schools good to > 
excellent on this measure. Again, this is borne out by 
statewide statistics, which indicate th' it closs size In 
cities is substantially greater than in suburban and 
rural counties. 



• Irj rating their schools, city teachers also feel the tack 
of teaching materials and supplies, especially in 
comparison to rural and suburban teachers. While 
only 38% of city teachers feel their schools ranl< 
good or excellent on the availability of teaching 
material, 66% of suburban teachers and 80% of 
rural teachers would rate their schools good or 
excellent, 
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T a b I e 1 

TEACHERS' OVERALL RATINGS OF THEIR SCHOOLS 





■ftOHl 


NEWYO»r$MT£ 


Tofai 




Suburb 


Rural 


NO OF RESIDENTS 




500 


159 


272 


W 




% 


% 


% 




% 


EXCELLENT 




37 


25 


44 


30 






49 

- 


" 50 


46 


60 


FAIR • 


IS • 


8 


17 


10 


10 


POOR 


f 


A 


4 


m 


m 


SOi)f^f Moffi >f M t/ff(;n / ifo SurvHK of ^^e Amoncon Teacher, conducted bv LouiS Harris and 
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Table 2 

NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' 
OVERALL RATINGS OF THEIR SCHOOLS 





P 


E R C E' 


N T A G 


E 




EXEaUNT 




FAIR 


POOfl 


Type of School: 

Elementary 


■HI 


HO 


44 * 




4^jnior 






* 4A 




High 


33 


57 


5 


m 


Experience: 








m 


h 9 YecK'. 


38 


50 


13 


m 


10 Yea^s or More 


38 


50 


9 


2 


Education: 

4 Year Coiioge, less 


33 


61 


6 




Makers/ Vlor(; 


39 


46 


12 


2 


New Yorit State 


37 


49 




1 


'■-Oi'i.'CF \'{"','iEv'''af> i.'feSi^fi-fc'y f^t> ^Wf/can ^t>oc^er. corultjcled by Loui5 Mams and 
A',v ■ !••):<.'■. iff ivbJ 
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Table 3 

TEACHERS' VIEWS ON THE SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEMS 

IN THEIR OWN SCHOOLS 



/ 







p 


E R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


E 






VSRY 


SEfllOUS 


NOTVSiY 
SBUDIS 


N3T AT iOL 








it 








Mm. 


NlIS. 


Inadequate F-nanciai 
Support 




17 


47 


39 




31 


to 


12 


Students' lock of Interest 
in Classes 


49 


21 

mm 1 


44 


27 


27 




7 


Overcrowded Classes 


44 


19 




27 




29 




7 


lack of Discipline 


s 


12 








37 


n 


16 


Er^ugh Qualified Teachers 


6 


15 




29 


33 


28 


35 


28 


Drugs 


6 


7 




35 


33 


28 




29 


fciementary 


2 


A 

w 


Alii 


14 


29 


26 


55 


51 


Jr High 


7 


7 




43 


39 


36 




14 


High Schooi 


12 


10 


45 


52 


3^ 


33 


6 


5 


Drinking. 


5 


5 


19 


24 


23 


21 


SI 


47 


Elementory 




3 




9 




11 




71 


Jr High 






H 


29 




36 




.36 


High School 




10 




43 




29 




14 


Teachers Lack of Interest 
in Their Work • 




5 




31 




41 




23 

« 



$OUPC£ f^ffopc^fanTrfQ $un/oy Of the Amencon T&ochei, corxlucted by louis Hams ctkJ 

Asscxr iate$ inc 1984 
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T a b I e ' 4 

NEW YORK STATE ICACHERS' VIEWS ON THE SERIOUSNESS 
OF PROBLEMS IN THEIR OWN SCHOOLS 







PERCE 


N. T -A 


G E 






SEMOOS 


MOTSBHOUS 




CITY 


SUSURB 




OTY 


SUStiB 


Rim 


Inadequutu 


• 

67 


51 


50 


29 


49 


so 


5)tnci<jnts 1 C3<;k 
U)U.mv^ in ( ^kis"-4»s 




63 


70 


29 


37 


30 


^ ( )vor(^rc >ivdod Cic:ii.i;os 


71 


32 




29 


68 


60 


« 

lock uf ;^iic;lj!if.(-^ ' 


58 




40* 


42 


56 


60 


Otfliryitjes 0:?tting 
tnaugh Qualified Toactiers 


63 


34 


40 


38 


63 


60 




33 


41 


60 


63 


59 


40 


Drink iDg 


17 




SO 




■ ■ ^fW?' • : 


mm 


feachers' Lack 
' of Interest in Their Work 


42 


32 


45 
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Table 5 

NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' RATINGS 
OF THEiR SCHOOLS ON SPECIFIC EDUCATION ISSUES 









E R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


E 






EXCaiENT 


GOOD 


MR 


PflOB 




tti 




SI 




Its. 


N.y.s 




N.y.s 


Iho Quality of Teachers 
in Your Schcx^^i 




35 


53 


55 


9 


11 






Policy f?Ggo*cl!ng Students 
With Special Needs 


31 


31 


41 


40 


21 


21 

' 


7 


8 


Gupp xt of Adr^^inistrotion 
*or Teachers 


31 


24 


37 


37 


22 


28 


9 


12 


fKcoiianMc. Standards 


26 


25 


53 


51 


Id 


20 


3 


5 


Cumcuium 


25 


21 


56 


57 


^7 


20 


2 


• 3 


Schools Physical Focifties 




24 


39 


40 


26 


21 


11 


15 


Avatlabiiity of Teacr^ing 
Mater loi^/Supplies 


22 


23 


42 


35 


27 


27 


8 




[disciplinary Pohcy 




16 


M mm 

45 


39 


23 


31' 


9 


15 


in Your Classes ^ 


19 


19 




40 

■ 




24 




16 


Parer^tai arid • 
Cornmunify Support ^ 


16 


15 




33 


M 


35 




17 


Funds Available 
*' 


10 


9 




31 


37 


39 




20 


'"'SOuixZI: Mx^iropoiifan Life Survey of f^e Afmricon foocnef . conducted toy Icxiis Harris cff^d 
Associates tnc 1984 



Ta b 1 e 6 

PERCENT OF NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 
WHO RATE THEIR SCHOOL EXCELLENT OR GOOD 







P 


E R 


C E 


N T 





E 


















LESS 
THANS 


^9 


ItlOR 


4rEAR 


lUSTBrS 


OTY 


mm 


RUUl 


• 

I he Quality of Teachers 
in Your l\cf \( )Ol 


67 


89 


89 


94 


86 


83 


90 


90 


Poncv Regarding Students 
With Snocial Needs 


67 


75 


70 


72 


70 


73 


73 


80 


Sur^r^orf i)f AdrM^if^istration 
for ifnjcho^s 


67 


63 


64 


72 


56 


58 


59 


70 


A(,ndr*r-i( .Storu.iords 


67 


75 


77 


83 


72 


63 


80 


90 




33 


75 


80 


83 


77 


71 


73 


90 




33 


63 


66 


67 


61 


50 


71 


70 




33 


63 


58 


61 


56 


38 


66 


80 




67 


38 


56 


61 


53 


50 


59 


60 


Nurnoer ot Students 
m Your Ciosses 


33 


75 


58 


67 


56 


38 


68 


70 


f\rpntal ur uj^ 
Cor.ununitv Suf:>port 


33 


5| 


w 


Ad 


49 


46 


51 


40 






SO 


44 


> 


39 




44 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 
RATE THEIR JOBS 



New York teachers love to teach and derive 
a good deal of satisfaction from their jobs 
regardless of the problems they feel beset them. 

By and large, teachers think that they must spend 
too much time on administrative tasks, and feel 
they are not afforded the opportunity to earn a 
decent salary. Also, as professionals they do not 
feel respected in society today. 

Nationally, the average salary for teachers is 
$22,000 OS of the 1983-84 school year In New York 
State the overage is $26,750, ranking New York 
second to Michigan, where teachers earn an 
average of $28,877. Relative to per capita 
income, New York teachers are also better-off 
than the national average. On a per capita 
basis, New York ranks third, $ 1 1 ,000 relative to a 
39,940 per capita for the United States (See Chart 
4, page 26) 

The vast majority of American teachers are 
satisfied with their job. So, too, are New York 
teachers, although too slightly lesser degree. 

There are only minor differences in the levels of 
satisfaction that teachers in New York derive from 
their job. Teachers in city schools are less satisfied 
with their jobs overall than are teachers in 
suburoan or rural schools, On the other hand, 
teachers with jess experience ore also more 
satisfied with their work. 

That teachers are generally satisfied with their 
career choice is reflected in the fact that a 
resounding 94 percent agree with the staterT>ent 
"I love to teach." Many suggest, however, that 
perhaps those who have been in the teacher 
corps for a number of years would be less 
enthusiastic. In New York, this is simply not true; 96 
percent of all teachers with 10 years or more 
experience "love to teach." 

City and suburban New York teachers are more 
inclined to feel that their job allows them the 
ability to earn a decent salary. Rural teachers ore 
less inclined to agree lA 1983-84, the median 
salary for classroom teachers in New York State 
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C h a r t 4 

RANK OF STATES ON AVERAGE SALARIES OF 
OLASSROOM TEACHERS. 4983-84 



Michigan 
New York 
California 
Illinois 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Texas 
Florida 
North Carolina 

U.S. AVERAGE 

State 



$ 9.748 8 



$2^780 1 2 



$10,968 


3 


$%403 3 


$11,305 


2 


$23,345 4 


$10,742 


4 



$i2,g2rjr 



$23.044 5 



$_ 9.841 J 7 



$22.800 1 6 



$21,421 7 



$ 9,494 9 



$20.100 [8 



$10,020J 




$19345 1;^ 


$10,077 


5 


$18,014 10 


$ 8.271J10 





$ 9.942 



J Rank 



' Mj.uwVf r-4,:jti, ri Hji ! ij ,c jTio-n AsioCiotion Lstm'.atea cf St:?icx3/ Stotisnc. !983 fi'J 
U ') •ur"T'e<'' o( Co.'riT^tjfce Sw/vyy Cuwnf Business Apnl)984 
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m COPY AVAyii. 



was 827,317. Median salaries are highest In 
suburban Nassau-Suffolk. $32,000. and in New 
York City, S30706. The lowest salaries are paid to 
teachers in the ^'Southern Tier" of New York. (See 
Charts, page 28 & 29) 



• By a 50-50% margin, city teachers believe their job 
affords them the opportunity to earn a decent 
salary as do 52-49% of suburban teachers. This is in 
contrast to 36-63% of rural teachers, who oro much 
less inclined to agree. 



Te^.. )rs in the urban and suburban nnetropolitan 
areas of New York tend to have higher levels of 
education, but ironically they are less likely to 
believe that current education and training ate 
adequate preparation for them. This view is 
especially held by teachers in urban schools. In 
New York City, for example, 48. 1 % of all classroom 
teachers have been educated beyond a 
master's degree in contrast to 29.5% for the entire 
state (See Chart 6. page 30] 



• Only one out of four city teachers agree that training 
and preparation for teaching does a good job of 
preparing them for the clossroonn. In suburbon 
areas, 4 1 % of teachers agree and in rural areas. 
50% agree. 



On most other aspects of job satisfaction, 
teachers, regardless ot location, education and 
experience, are in agreement. 



♦ Most believe they are recogni/ed for good' 
performance, pJ ' believe they rnust spend too 
much time on administrative tasks. 



Teachers do not advise a career in teaching, but 
nevertheless ""ioveto teach " 



Charts 

MEDIAN INCOME OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION: NEW YORK STATE, 1983^ 



BLACK RIVER/ 
ST. LAWRENCE 

UPPER MOHAWK VALLEY, 



GENESEE/ 
FINGER LAKES 



WESTERN 




SOUTHERN TIER- 
WEST 



SOUTHERN TIER- 
CENTRAL 



NEW YORK STATE TOTAL 



$27,319 



' '^cxjnties included tn each gecgrapnicai region are shown on Table 



S0U^K:E the Stote Fducat^on l^epcKtmen?, Pubi^c School Profmsional Pmsorn-^ Qepo^ m3-S4 
inforrr^Qfion Confo/ on tauCOffOn Aityany N V 
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LAKE GEORGE/ 
LAKE CHAMPUIN 




UPPER HUDSON 



NASSAU/SUFFOLK 
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C hart 6 

EDUCATION LEVELS OF CUSSROOM TEACHERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE BY REGION, 1983^ 



Degree Status by Geoorophic Region 




NEW YORK CITY 




UPPER HUDSON 




UPPER 
MOHAWK VALLEY 




SOUTHERN TIER- 
EAST 




WESTERN 




NASSAU/SUFFOLK 




LAKE CHAMPLAIN/ 
LAKE GEORGE 




CENTRAL 




SOUTHERN TIER- 
CENTRAL 




NEW YORK STATE 




MID-HUDSON 




BLACK RIVER/ 
ST. LAWRENCE 




GENESEE/ 
FINGER LAKES 




SOUTHERN TIER- 
WEST 




Degree Stotuf 
by Percent 



SdURCE The SlOrfe Education 0©paftrrvefit,Pu£>//cSc/K5C5<^essk»T<^ i9e3-B4. 
Infofnnation Center on Education, Albany, U Y 



Table 7 
TEACHERS' OVERALL JOB SATISFACTION 





IDtti 








Total 


City 


Suburb 


Rural 


NO.OFBESPONKNTS 


1.981 


500 

% 


159 

% 


272 

% 


69 

% 


VERY SATISFIED 


40 


36 

WW 


29 


37 

W# 


40 

■WW 


* 

SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 


MM 


43 


46 


41 


40 


SOMEWHAT 
DISSATISFIED 


16 


20 


21 


17 


20 


VERY DISSATISFIED 


2 


3 


4 


2 




NOT SURE 


• 
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TEACHERS* AHITUOES TOWARD SPECIFIC ASPECTS 
OF JOB SATISFACTION 







P 


E R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


E 






STiHWGiy 


im. 
mms 


DISASREE 
SflMBMUI 


USASRS 
STROWiiy 










hXS. 




nts. 






t love to tegfch 


78 


73 


18 


21 


3 


4 


- 


• 

1 


1 have to spend 
too much time on 
administrative tasks 


38 


33 


34 




19 


23 




9 


! am usually recognized for 
good perforinance 


33 

f 


32 


37 


33 


19 


19 


40 


i5 


1 would advise o young 
person to pursue a career 
in teochmg 


42 


8 


33 


33 


29 


28 


24 


31 


As a teacher, I feel 
respected m today's 
* society 




7 


37 


33 


34 


35 


21 


27 


The training and prepK^ra- 
tion teachers receive to- 
dav dnes a aood iob ore" 
; poring them for Classroom 


10 

: n 

f 


7 




31 




29 




27 

. 


Allows m© the opportunity 
to earn a decent salary 


8 


9 




39 


ii 


21 


Ii 

■ J ■ " 


31 
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Associot0SJnc 1984, 
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Table 9 

NEW YORK STATE JEACHERS' AHiTUDES TOWAJ^D 
SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF JOB SATISFACTION 







P R C E 


N T A 


G E 








AC .c 




D»AO«E 


* 


aiY 


SUBlUffiS 


RURAL 


QTY 


steiisBs 


niMi 


■ love to U'orri 


92 


95 


100 


« 

4 


( 

5 


- 


Must ^'fH j 

admimstfotive lasks 


33 


V 

MM 

41 


50 


67 


59 


50 


for go(ji J f Jortorn^arK'^e 


67 


63 


60 


33 


33 


40 


Woukj (5(jvjse a career 


38 


41 


40 


So 




60 


As n tooch^^r, Qrri 
rebpectod in todays 
society 


33 


41 


50 


67 


59 


50 


Tramir^g end preporatior^ 
teachers receive does a 
good jOb preiCKjring them 
tof the dasiifoor^i 


25 


41 


50 


67 


59 


50 


Allows rrie the opporturnty 
to earn a diK:ent saiory 


SO 


51 


36 


• 


49 
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' T a b I e 1 0 

NEW YORK STATES TEACHERS' AHITUDES 
TOWARD SPECiFiC ASPECTS OF JOB SATISFACTION 



love to teach 



Must spend too ^nuch time 
on adminibtfcjtive tasks 



Am usually fecogntzed for 
good perfOffTx^ncG 



^ouid advise a career m 
teoching 



Asateacher t teei 
respected m today s 
society 



Training and preparafion 
teachers receive does a 
good job preporation 



AHcw$ ma the opportunity 
to earn a decent solory 



PERCENTAGE 



AGRIE 



100 



67 



67 



50 



50 



67 



STO 
SYEARS 



100 



75 



75 



50 



38 



SO 



50"* 33 



95 



67 



64 



39 



38 



36 



48 



MMSDEE 



lESSTHM 
SVEMS 



37 



33 



50 



50 



STD 
SYEARS 



25 



25 



<0 




10 YEARS 
OflllORE 



33 



34 



59 
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NEW YORK TEACHERS' AHITUDES 
ABqUT EDUCATION REFORM 



The importance of public elementary and 
secondary education to New Yorkers is nowhere 
more profoundly felt than among the teachers 
themselves. As the third largest state in the nation. 
New York had almost 21 million youngsters 
enrolled in its public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1983-84. The teaching force consisted 
of almost 169,000 public sfihool teachers and 
29,700 supen/isors, principals and other 
professionals. (See Appendix Table 2.) 

' » , New .York State teachers are hardworking 

professionals. According to the Metropolitan Life 
Survey of The American Teacher, they work 46.9 
median hours a week and, earn an average ■ 
salary of $26,750. Teachers in New York are 
experienced and well-educated. At least two 
out of three teachers have a master's degree or 
better, and all have been working a median 
of 13 years 

Teachers in New York fd»l4haf1heir profession 
and the quality of education should and will be 
upgraded. They are supportive of many of the 
current reforms being debated nationally and in 
the state, (See Chart 7, page 36 and Chart 8, 
page 37) 

While New York teachers' attitudes are not 
significantly different from those of teachers 
nationally, they do differ slightly They are 
generally more positive about the effectiveness 
of all teacher-related reforms. 

When New York teachers were surveyed about 
the effectiveness of a number of teacher-related 
reforms,they regarded career ladders as the 
most effective way to improve the quality of 
teaching. 

• 59% of teachers in New York are very positively 
disposed toward car^r ladders as a method of 
improving the quality of teachers. Nationally, 50% 
share a similar view. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PUSLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEACHERS, 
NEW YORK AND THE UNITED STATES 



Nurr.ber of 
Classroom 
Teachers 



168,944 



% f emale 



Medlars Age 



62.4% 



68.4% 



40 



37 



Percentage with 
Master's Degree 
and More 





67.1% 


50% 





Median Years' 
Experience 



13 



14.7 



Average 
Salary 



$26,750 



$22,019 



New York 
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Chart 8 

DISTRtBUTIOM OF TEACHERS BY 
^ HOURS WORKED, NEW YORK STATE 





lEACiMI 


* 

NEWYOfiXSWE 






Total 


aty 


Suburb 


Rural 


. N0.0FRESP0NDENJ3 


1,981 

% 


500 - 

% 


• 159 

% 


' 272 

% 


% 


LESS THAN 30 HOURS 


4 


4 


8 


2 


m 


31 TO 40 HOURS 


11 

t 


16 




17 


10 


' 41 TO 45 HOURS 


17 


16 


17 


22 


3p 


46 TO 55 HOURS 


•HI 




25 


31 


3U 


■ HOURS 


28 


24 


21 


24 


20 


MEDiAN HOURS 
WORKED 


49.3 


46.9 


44.8 


47.5* 


47.3 




;r fhe >^rT>er?(;on riK^c^ur ronducteU by loi^fs HufffS and 





New York teachers are^ore enthusiastic about 
teacher apprenticeship programs than teachers 
nationwide, 57% versus 53%, respectively. . ^ 



• New York teachers were more inclined toward prior 
certification corripetency tests than teachers 
nationwide, 48% statewide compared to 42% 
' nationally , * 



Teachers throughout the cc untry, and particularly 
in New York State, viev^ ennphasis on basic skills as' 
the most positive way of innproving the quality of 
education. In New York, slightly more than three 
out of four teachers feel strongly that emphasis 
on basic skills would enhance the quality of 
education. Nationally teachers hold a similar 
view. 



• other reform efforts vie\Ajfed strongly positively by 
New York State teachers are: ennphasis on school 
safety and discipline. 68% versus 60% nationally, 
establish rr^inimum competency tests. 49% in New 
York State versus 42% nationally 



• On the other hand, neorly one out of two teachers 

polled wore negative about extending either the 
school day or the school year. Moreover teachers 
were tukewamn toward increased horr^ework as 
having a strongly felt impact on oducationol quality 
with 53% vo'cir^g a moderately positive inclination^ 
toward it 



• Popular wisdom suggests that the amount of 
expedience o teacher has had can affect attitudes 
toward educational reforms In Now York, the less 
experienced teachers were less enthusiastic about ^ 
any reform, with the exception of extension of the 
school year 

For the nnost part, teachers in New York are tess^ 
willing to be judged by the currently popular 
refornn nneasures for evaluating teacher 
performance than teachers nationally 
Nevertheless, the majority of New York teachers 
do strof^gly support various types of performance 
evaluations. 
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• New York teachers prefer evaluation by the^r 
administrator; 88% are 'Vilhng;' of which 49% are 
'very willing;' to accept this kind of review. However, 
they are less willing to be e\?aluated by either 
standardized tests that measure improvement in 
student skills on a school to school basis, (60% are 
"willing") or standardized tests that measure 
teachers' skills (62% are "willing"). 



On the issue of merit pay, a rtiojority of New York 
teachers, 74%, are in agree.ment that it could 
work if an objective standard could be 
developed on which to judge merit. New York 
teachers hold this view regardless of experience 
or whether they teach in a city! suburban or rural 
school. However, New York teachers are 
disinclined to believe that nnerit pay is the solution 
to making teachers' salaries more coniparable 
with those of other professions, by 51-47%. 
Moreover by a 57-42% margin they do not see 
merit pay as a vehicle for attracting or retaining 
qualified personnel. 

New York State teachers believe that the Federal 
government should be spending nnore on 
education. Nationally, the Federal government, in 
1983-84, provided 6.4% of the revenues for 
education. In New York. 3.8% of educatloru3l 
revenues are derived from the Federol 
government. Of Ine 10 largest states. New York 
receives proportionately less Federal assistance 
than most of the others. (See Chart 9. page 40) 



• Regardless of their experjence. education, location 
or teaching assignmant/the preponderance of 
teachers. 65%, favor increased Federol education 

Old. 



However, two types of Federal assistance are 
strongly opposed by New York teachers-- 
vouchers and tuition fox credits. 



• 75% of New York teachers oppose tuition tax credits. 
This increases to 80% in the rural areas of the state. 



• Similarly New York teachers oppose a voucher 
systerrt, by a 69-29% majority. 




Chart 9 

EDUCATION HNANCi. 
STATES WITH LARGEST ENROLLMENTS, 1983-84 



State/Total Revenue 
<in millions) 



PERCENT OF REVENUE BY 




FEDERAL 



4. Pennsylvan'a 
$6,524 

STlltinois 
$6,423 

6. Michigan 

$6,270 

7. Ohio 

$5,790 

8. New Jersey 

$6,373 

9. riorida 

$4,973 

10. North Carolina 
$2,654 



U.S. TOTAL 
$127,598 



I.California 

$12,839 ! 




6.9 








2. New York 
311,794 




3.6 








3. Texas 
$8,800 




6iJ 





44J 
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T a b 1 e 1 1 

NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' AHITUDES 
TOWARD EDUCATION REFORMS 
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60 


68 


35 


28 
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Ttyhter'. ( Graduation 


50 


47 


41 


41 
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49 


47 


43 
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49 
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17 


56 


53 


20 


23 
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Ixtorxl School Day 
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Hp 


13 
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19 
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32 
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iuuffci Meuopoiif'an Ltfe Survey of fne Anyemian toacher. conciuctecl by Louis Morris and 
Aj>$oc?C3tes Inc ^984 
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T a b I e 1 2 

THE PERCENfAGl TEACHERS 
WHO BELIEVE THAT EDUCATION REFORMS 
WILL HAVE A POSITIVE EFFECT 
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for Students 
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75 
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17 


20 
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T a b I e 13 

NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' AHITUDES 
ABOUT TEACHING REFORMS 
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Make it Easier for 
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Provide Special ir^centives 
to Encourage Outstanding 
■ Students to Teach 
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Require Teachers to Take 
Competcncv Tests Before 
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Higher Salaries for Teachers 
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T a b I e 1 4 

NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' AniTUDES 
TOWARD VARIOUS MEASURES OF THESR PERFORMANCE 
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Performance by 
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Tablets 
TCACHEftS* AHITUDES TOWARD MERIT l%V 
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Table 17 

NEW YORK STATE IE ACHERr 
EVAlUATiON OF TUITION PAYMENT APPROACHES 
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TUITION TAX CRj^DIT 
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New York Total 
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Type of School: 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF NEW WRK STATE TEACHERS WHO 
FAVOR iNCRE ASiNG FEDERAL SPENDING FOR EDUCATION 



New York Total 


INCREASED FEDERAL FUNDING 
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APPENDIX: 

FACTS ABOUT EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE 



/ 
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AP_ P-£ N-0 1 X. -T A B IS 4 



Mi ENROLLMENT BY^REGIONS 
OF NEW YORK STArE>983<M 



m 

BCOUMMT 



KRCMCHAN6S 
fML'a2-fMi'63 



X — 

NEW YORK STATE 


2,661,041 


1 

(109.0%) . 

. \ 


-1.64% 


NEW YORK CITY 


921,431 


' \ — ' — — 

(34)^%) 


.69% 


NASSAU/SUFFOLK 


446,717 


(16.8%) 


-3.50 


MID-HUDSON 


300,024 


(113%) 


-2.80 


UPPER HUDSON 


151.959 


(5.7%) 


-2.74 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN/LAKE GEORGE 


42,062 


(1.6%) 


-2.75 


BLACK RIVER/ST. LAWRENCE 


51,035 


(1.9%) 


-2.35 


UPPER MOHAWK VALLEY 


53,633 


(2.1 %)\ 


-2.61 


CENTRAL 


133.710 


(5.0%) 


-1.53 


SOUTHERN TIER-EAST 


85,390 


(3.2%) 


-2.34 


SOUTHERN TiER-CENTRAL 


37,776 


(1.4%) 


-2.02 


SOUTHERN TIER-WEST 


52,660 


(2.0%) 


-1.91 


GENESEE/FINGERIAKES 


177,856 


(6.7%) 


-2.83 


WESTERN ^ 

/ 


185,^1 


(7.0%) 


-3.10 
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APPENOIX TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF PtK>riSSK>NAL PERSONNEL A^^ 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS. NEW YOllHC STATE, 4983^ 







TEACHStS 


0THB 
nOFCSaONALS 




NEW YORK STATE 


166,944 


27.693 


196.637 


NEW YORK CITY 


52,604 


10.379 


62.983 


NA^AU/SUFFOLK 


29,637 


4,802 


34.439 


MID-HUDSON 


20,140 


2.973 


23.119 


UPPER HUDSON 


9,456 


1,282 


10.738 


LAKE GEORGE/LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


2,815 


325 


3.140 


BLACK RIVER/ST. LAWRENCE 


3,189 


371 


3,560 


UPPER MOHAWK VALLEY 


3,340 


431 


3.771 


CENTRAL 


8.391 


1.491 


9,451 


SOUTHERN TIER-EAST 


5,607 


" 695 


6.302 


SOUTHERN TIER-CENTRAL 


2,320 


995 


2.620 


SOUTHERN TIER-WEST 


3.343 


383 


3.726 


- GENESEE/FINGER LAKES 


11,162 


1.652 


12,814 



WESTERN 11,660 1,480 13.104 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3 

PUPa TO TEACHER RATIC^. BY REGION. 
NEW YORK STATE, 1983-84 



CLASSROOM TlAOe 
BATiO 



nii>a.K)10ML 
raOFOSiONALSTAFr 

mo 



■ ■ — - — ■ " — 

N6W YORK STATE 


4<) A 

1 w«v 


135 


NEW YORK CITY 


17.5 


14.6 


NASSAU/SUFFOLK 


15.1 


13.0 


MID-HUDSON 


14.9 


13.0 


UPPER HUDSON 


16.1 


14.2 


' LAKE GEORGE/LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


14.9 


13.4 


BLACK RlVER/ST LAWRENCE 


16.0 


14.3 


UPPER MOHAWK 


16.1 


14.2- 




15.9 


14.1 


SOUTHERN TIER-EAST 


15.2 


13.5 


SOUTHERN TIER-CENTRAL 


16.3 


14.4 


SOUTHERN TIER-WEST 


15.8 


14.1 


G£NESF"/F!NG£R LAKES 


15.9 


13.9 


WESTERN 


15.9 


14.2 
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-APPENDIX TABLE 4 

CHARACTEIHSTICS OF PUBUC SCHOOL TEACHERS BY 
GEOGRAPHIC REGION, NEW YORK STATE, 1963-84 



itOGRAPHJCRIGION' fcgPiAWWCOM 

- - - -f-i — — ^ ' ^ - 

> 

NEW YORK STATI TOTAL $27,349 



NEW YORK CiTY 

r 


$30,706 


V 

NASSAU/SUFFOLK 


32.000 

• 


MID-HUDSON 


28.883 


UPPER HUDSON 


22,798 


LAKE GEORGE/LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


22.072 


BLACK RIVER/ST. LAWRENCE 


21.384 


UPPER MOHAWK VALLEY 


21.734 


CENTRAL 


21.200 


SOUTHERN TIER-EAST 


20.617 


SOUTHERN TIER-CENTRAL 


20.770 


SOUTHERN TIER-WEST 


21,293 


GENESEE/FINGER LAKES 


25,002 


WESTERN 


.26,016 



•dounties jnckKiied in eacn geogfcsphical region are shown on Tbbi© 
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. APPENDIX TA B LE 5 

EDUCATION LEVELS OF CLASSROOM TOCHERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE BY REJJION. 19a3-84 



DEGREE STATUS 



GEOGSAPHIC REGION 



LBS THAN 
MAST8rSDIG«S 



MASHrSDEGSK 
OfiMOK 



NrW YORK STATE 


70.4% 


29.5% 


NEW YORK CITY 




48 1% 


NASSAU/SUFFOLK 




36 9 


MID-HUDSON 


73 4 


27 0 


UPPER HUDSON 


87.6 


12.0 


LAKE CHAMPLAtN/LAKE GEORGE 


89.7 


An 1 


BLACK RIVER/ST, LAWRENCE 


90.8 


9.2 


UPPER MOHAWK VALLEY 


A A A 

88.3 


Alt 
11.7 


CENTRAL 


86.8 


13.1 


SOUTHERN TIER-EAST 


89.6 


10.3 


SOUTHERN TIER-CENTRAL 


85.5 


14.4 


SOUTHERN TIER-WEST 


898 


10.2 


GENESEE/FINGER LAKES 


87.3 


12.7 


. WESTERN 


81.9 


18.1 
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APPENDIX TABIC 6 

DiSTRiBUTiON OF NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICT REVENUE 
AND STATE AID BY COUNTY, 1982-83 



Kmmrn ^ S1ATIB)UCATiON 

COUNTY B«otiB)STugBrt mmfm 

NEW YORK STATE AVERAGE $4,462 $1,733 38.9% 



URBAN 








ALBANY 


94,105 


$1,37o 


53.6% 


BROOME 


3,yo/ 


1,976 


ilA A. 

49.6 


% 

CHAUTAUQUA 


4 AAA 

3,yuu 


1,916 


CM O 

51.0 


DUTCHESS 


4,111 


1,758 


42.8 


ERIE 


4.050 


1,886 


46.6 


MONROE 


4,542 


1,62o 


A 

35.9 


A. 1 A ^ Ail 

NASSAU 


55,7yp 


$1,436 


AJ fl<tf 

24.0% 


NIAGARA 


3,737 


1,915 


51.2 


ONEIDA 


3,4o3 


1 AAA 

1,999 


57.3 


ONONDAGA 


4,049 


1,947 


48.1 


ORANGE 


4,058 


2.016 


49.7 


RENSSELAER 


3,92o 


2,125 


54.0 


ROCKLAND 


$5,365 


$1,530 


28.5% 


SARATOGA 


3,556 


1.884 


53.0 


SChENECTADY 


3,966 


1,658 


41.8 


SUFFOLK 


5,134 


2,029 


39.5 


ULSTER 


4,292 


1.751 


40.8 


WESTCHESTER 


6,130 


1,345 


21.9 


NEW YORK CITY* 


$3,515 


$1,546 


44.0% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 6 (continued) 

DISTRIBUTION OF NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICT REVENUE 
AND STATE AID BY COUNTY, 1982-83 



COUNTY 


lOTAl 

vmmm 


SIAH EDUCATION 
AiDPaPUm 


RURAL 








ALIEGHANY 


$3.S62 


^2,271 


63.8% 


• CAHARAUGUS 


3,730 


2,270 


60.9 


CAYUGA 


3,726 


2,265 


60.9 


CHEMUNG 


3,954 


1,974 


49.9 


CHENANGO 


3,934 


2,379 


60.5 



CLINTON 


$3,794 


$2,159 


56.9% 


COLUMBIA 


3,942 


1,734 


44.1) 


CORTLAND 


3,822 


1,734 


57.3 


DELAWARE 


3,818 


1,774 


46.5 


ESSEX 


4,085 


1,674 


41.0 


FRANKLIN 


$4,266 


$2,495 


58.5% 


FULTON 


3,440 


2,001 


58.2 


GENESEE 


3,739 


1,965 


52.6 


GREENE 


3,800 


1,489 


39.2 


HAMILTON 


5,925 


879 


14.8 


HERKIMER 


$3,578 


$2,228 


62.3% 


JEFFERSON 


3,779 


2,207 


58.4 


LEWIS 


3,696 


2,300 


62.2 


LIVINGSTON 


3.852 


2,071 


53.8 


MADISON 


3,599 


2,136 


59.3 



60 
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APPENDIX TABLE 6 (continued) 

Df STRIBUTiON OF NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICT REVENUE 
AND STA^ AID BY COUNTY. 4982-83 



WTM 

KVB«Wl SWIBJUCATiON 
COUNTY 0«KXlB)SrUDBiT AiDKSm 



MONTGOMERY $3,593 $1,888 52.5%' 

ONTARIO 3,463 1,706 49.3 

ORLEANS 3,635 2,171 59.7 

OSWEGO 3,662 1,981 

OTSEGO 3,743 1.930 



541 
5f.6 



PUTNAM 


$5,444 


$1,917 


35J2% 


ST IJWVRENCE 


3.974 


2,390 


60.1 


SCHOHARIE 


3,715 


1,965 


52.9 


SCHUYLER 


3,967 


2,352 


59.3 


SENEC/ 


3,651 


1.929 


52.9 


STEUBEN 


$3,722 


$2,066 


55.5% 


SULLIVAN 


4.384 


1,343 


>30.6 


TtOGA 


3,644 


2,354 


64.6 


TOMPKINS 


4.085 


1,695 


41.5 


WARREN 


3,737 


1,617 


43.3 



WASHINGTON $3,658 $2,216 60.6% 

WAYNE 4,031 2,117 52.5 

WYOMING 3,514 2,066 58.8 

YATES 3,738 1.635 43.7 



^NOTf 'N^w vofk includes thetivo bofouflhs of Brooklyn, Bf<J>nx, Queens, NJfejftlvattan ond Stoten Island. 
SOUrcE State Of Now York. Office of State Comptroller Financio! Data for School Districts, June 1983. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 7 

FACTORS INFLUENCING ^HOOl DISTRICT FINANCES 

BY COUNTY. 1982-83 



4i 



COUNTY 



URBAN 

ALBANY 

BROOME 

CHAUTAUQUA 

DUTCHESS 

ERIE 

MONROE 



NEW YOfiK STATE AVERAGE $100,405 



$424,621 
39.960 
84,343 
98,095 
92,342 
106,275 



mcmh 

t>S^SONALINC(M 
(1982) 



$12,389 



$12,425 
11.112 
9.416 
12.362 
11.160 
13.437 



NASSAU 
NIAGARA 
NEW YORK* 

ONEIDA 

ONONDAGA 

ORANGE 



$140,568 
84.078 
96,864 
68.699 
87,470 
76,856 



$17,858 
10.401 
12.240 
9.914 
11.357 
10.792 



RENSSELAER 

ROCKLAND 

SCHENECTADY 

SUFFOLK 

ULSTER 

WESTCHESTER 



$^.343 
120,346 f 
97.528 
'99.373 
112.113 
165,217 



$ 9,948 
14.717 
12.891 
12.850 
10.513 
17.658 



l^BEST COPY hmum 
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APPENDIX TABLE 7 (continued) 

FACTORS INFLUENCINO SCHOOL DISTRICT RNANCES 

BY COUNTY, 1982-83 



RURAL 

ALLEGANY $ 69,907 $ 7,521 

CATTARAUGUS 68,928 8,180 

CAYUGA 68,593 9,067 

CHEMUNG 80,047 9,887 

CHENANGO 62,899 8,432 

CLINTON 67,167 7,821 

COLUMBIA $ 98,944^ $ 8,943 

CORTLAND 75,325 * 8,493 

DELAWARE » 110,277 8.402 

ESSEX 144,734 8.402 

FRANKLIN 78,544 7,534 

FULTON 69,174 8,800 

GENESEE $ 78,977 $ 9.519 

GREENE 134,352 8,919 

HAMILTON 462,972 8,413 

HERKIMER 78,801 9,139 

JEFFERSON 72,309 ' 9,020 

LEWIS 70.914 7,471 



LIVINGSTON $ 81,436 $ 9,248 

-MADISON 67,253 8,651 

MONTGOMERY 74,672 9,651 

ONTARIO 88,087 10,244 



ERIC 



trJEST COPY AVAILABLE^ ^ 



APPENDIX TABLE 7 cconnnuad) , 

FACTORS INFLUENCING SCHOOL DS^f QT FINANCES 

BY COUNTY. 1982-03 



COUNTY 



ORLEANS 

OSWEGO 

OTSEGO 

PUTNAM 

ST. LAWRENCE 

SARATOGA 



ASSE$Sa>FUiV!AlU{ 
l>8t0«OlU9PUm 



$ 62,830 
111,581 
88,773 
110.774 
66,140 
71.976 



mckm 



$ 



9,909 
9,909 
8,621 
11,550 
7,786 
9.863 



SCHOHARIE 
SCHUYLER 
'SENECA 
STEUBEN 
SULLIVAN 
TIOGA 



$ 92,578 
65,696 
77,266 
71,731 
147.147 
61,056 



$ 



7,303 
8,057 
9,940 
9.485 
9.834 
9.611 



TOMPKINS 

WARREN 

WASHINGTON 

WAYNE 

WYOMING 

YATES 



$ 98,491 
114,036 
62,656 
71,964 
76,781 
113,408 



NOllr * New York includes the five Dofouyhs of Brooklyn, Bronx Queens, Manhattan and 



$ 9.132 
9,947 
8,296 
10.064 
8.367 
M90 



island 



SOufKIl State Ot New York Office of State Con>ptToiief financial Pa^or School Pistrfcts. June 1j^83 



„?5SftOPY /AVAILABLE 
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^ Metropolitan life 

^Hp AND AFRUATED COMPANIES 
One Madison Avenue. New Y^k. NV 1001S 



M) PMM n USA 



